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WHAT'S  GOING  ON  HERE?  See  page  7  (center  right)  for  the  ecology  scoop! 


Ecology:  A  Natural  Part  of  Our  Stewardship  of  Special  Places 


It's  10:00  P.M.  at  Bartholomew's  Cobble  and  ecologist  Don 
Reid  is  standing  in  the  pouring  rain  with  a  field  guide  in 
hand.  "What's  that  sound?"  he  mutters  to  himself.  Don  tilts 
his  head  as  he  strains  to 
hear  above  the  splatter  of 
raindrops  the  subtle  snoring 
of  a  frog  from  the  nearby 
wetlands.  He  wonders... is  it 
the  Northern  Pickerel  Frog 
or  the  Southern  Pickerel 
Frog?  "Which  one  is  it?"  he 
asks.  "Why  does  it  matter?" 
you  may  ask.  (Find  out  the 
answer  on  page  3!) 

Don  is  one  of  a  small 
group  of  professional 
ecologists  working 
throughout  the  state  to 
make  sure  that  the  natural 
systems  associated  with  our 
83  reservations  remain 
healthy,  in  balance,  and 

protected.  Across  our  reservations,  one  can  point  to 
examples  of  almost  every  type  of  natural  community  found 


TheTrustees  EcologyTeam  (left  to  right)  Lisa Vernegaard, Vin  Antil, Wayne 
Castonguay,  Sally  Matkovich,  Don  Reid,  Russ  Hopping,  and  Lloyd  Raleigh. 


in  Massachusetts — from  coastal  heathlands  to  barrier 
beaches,  from  rocky  summits  to  boreal  forests. 

The  complex  array  of  natural  communities,  and  the 

wildlife  they  support, 
comprise  the  ecological 
resources  of  which  we  are 
stewards.  By  scientifically 
evaluating  these  resources 
and  applying  sound 
practices  to  their  manage- 
ment, we  help  to  conserve 
and,  where  possible,  enhance 
their  values,  not  just  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reservation 
itself  but  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts landscape  in  all 
its  diversity. 

While  a  major  part 
of  our  management,  The 
Trustees'  work  in  ecology 
is  still  not  well-known.  We 
hope  that  this  article  gives 
you  a  new  and,  perhaps,  different  lens  through  which  to 
view  the  landscapes  you  visit  around  the  state. 

continued  on  page  3 
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Dear  Friends  and  Trustees, 

Come  next  spring,  on  or  around 
April  1,  2000  (the  start  of  our  next 
fiscal  year,  FY  2001),  I  will  retire 
from  The  Trustees  of  Reservations. 

"Now,  why  would  you  go  and 
do  a  thing  like  that;"  you  might  ask, 
"giving  up  what  is  one  of  the  best  jobs 
anyone  could  ever  have  doesn't  make 
a  whole  lot  of  sense,  does  it?"  You'd 
be  right  to  ask. 
When  I  took  the  job  in  January  1985,  I  had  no  notion  that 
I  would  stay  as  long  as  I  have.  Five  years  became  ten  and  ten 
has  become  fifteen.  Thanks  to  good  luck  (mine),  hard  work 
(the  staff's),  and  unfailing  loyalty  and  generosity  (yours),  the 
organization  has  gone  from  strength  to  strength.  Over  these 
fifteen  years,  in  the  face  of  soaring  real  estate  values,  our 
holdings  have  increased  impressively  from  22,000  to  33,000 
total  acres  under  Trustees'  protection.  During  the  same  period, 
the  number  of  reservations  has  grown  from  69  to  83  (soon  to 
become  85),  and  parcels  protected  by  conservation  restrictions 
from  64  to  178.  The  reservations,  all  open  to  the  public  and 
increasingly  well  interpreted,  are  in  better  shape  than  ever.  The 
response  has  been  enthusiastic,  with  22,000  households  now 
current  members — more  than  five  times  as  many  as  in  1985. 
Our  financial  underpinnings  have  strengthened  as  we've  grown; 
annual  giving  has  increased  six-fold  since  '85,  while  major 
contributions  made  to  capital  have  helped  multiply  the  value 
of  our  endowment  seven-fold.  Your  support  has  made  us  stronger 
and  allowed  us  to  do  more,  better.  Most  important,  a  solid 
strategic  plan  is  in  place  for  the  years  ahead.  Indeed,  the  future 
looks  very  bright,  a  fact  that  a  change  of  Executive  Director 
certainly  won't  negate.  There  is  never  a  good  time  to  leave, 
but  now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any — and  better  than  most. 


While  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  best  known  for 
the  preservation  and  stewardship  of  remarkable  landscapes, 
I  know  that  its  greatest  asset  is  its  people,  you  all — that 
"association  of  generous  men  and  women"  which  Charles  Eliot 
foresaw  over  a  century  ago  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  success. 
Speaking  for  all  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  work  for 
The  Trustees,  a  thousand  thanks  for  giving  us  the  wherewithal 
to  do  our  job  well  and  the  encouragement  to  strive  for  the  best. 

The  Year  2000  will  mark  a  new  millennium  for  us  and,  for 
me  personally,  a  new  decade — the  beginning  of  my  7th,  as  my 
kids  take  great  pleasure  in  reminding  me!  It's  time  for  me  to 
spend  more  time  with  friends  and  family — and  more  time  on  the 
family  land.  As  you  may  know,  I  come  from  a  large,  extended 
family,  one  that  is  blessed  with  some  wonderful  open  space  we 
jointly  hold.  The  family  is  committed  to  its  future  preservation, 
but,  if  the  truth  be  told,  we  haven't  focused  adequately  on  doing 
the  kind  of  planning  that  will  secure  this  goal.  After  a  career  in 
conservation,  I  would  be  more  than  a  little  distressed  if  I  didn't 
do  my  part  to  ensure  that  my  family's  own  "special  place"  did 
not  remain  so  in  perpetuity.  So,  for  a  while  anyway,  it  looks  like 
more  of  the  same  for  me,  only  this  time  a  little  closer  to  home! 

I  will  not  be  going  very  far  away  and  I  intend  to  offer  time 
pro  bono  to  The  Trustees.  In  the  meantime,  I'm  looking 
forward  to  working  with  all  of  you  towards  a  strong  finish 
to  the  fiscal  year. 

-^^**C  ^N>^**£*^ — ^ 

Frederic  Winthrop 
Executive  Director 

Mr.  Malcolm  MacKay,  Managing  Director  of  Russell  Reynolds 
Associates,  a  New  York-based  executive  search  firm  (212/351-2140), 
has  been  engaged  to  advise  the  search  for  a  new  Executive  Director. 


The  Trustees 


of  Reservations 

Conserving  the 
Massachusetts  Landscape 
Since  1891 


Founded  in  1891,  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  a  member- 
supported  nonprofit  conservation  organization  which  preserves, 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment,  properties  of  exceptional  scenic, 
historic,  and  ecological  value  in  Massachusetts  and  works  to 
protect  special  places  across  the  state.  Today,  The  Trustees 
owns,  manages,  and  interprets  83  reservations  totaling  over 
21,500  acres  of  land,  and  protects  more  than  12,000  acres 
through  the  use  of  conservation  restrictions  on  178  parcels 
of  private  land.  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  not  an  agency  of 
state  government.  We  rely  for  support  entirely  upon  membership 
dues,  contributions,  grants,  reservation  receipts,  special  events, 
and  endowments. 


We  invite  your  articles, 
photographs,  comments,  and 
suggestions.  Please  send  them  to: 
Special  Places 
Headquarters  •  Long  Hill 
572  Essex  Street 
Beverly,  MA  01915-1530 
Tel  978/921-1944 
Fax  978/921-1948 
Email  cmdept@ttor.org 
www.thetrustees.org 

Please  recycle  this  newsletter  by  passing  it  on  to  a  friend  or  donating  it  to  a  school,  library 


For  information  about  becoming  a  member  or  to  request  a  change 
of  address,  please  contact  the  Membership  Office  at  978/524-1858, 
write  to  us  at  the  address  to  the  left,  email  us  at  ttormemb@ttor.org, 
or  visit  our  website  at  www.thetrustees.org. 

Special  Places,  October  1999.  Volume  7,  Issue  Number  4. 
Special  Places  (ISSN  1087-5026)  is  published  quarterly 
and  distributed  to  members  and  donors  of  The  Trustees 
of  Reservations.  Copyright  ©  1999.  All  rights  reserved. 
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business,  or  wherever  it  might  be  read  with  interest. 


www.thetrustees.org 


A  note  of  appreciation  to  all  of  you  who  patiently  await  access  to  the  special 
section  of  our  web  site  for  Trustees  members.  We  hope  to  complete  it  shortly. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  understanding. 
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Ecology... 

continued  from  front  cover 

Inventory,  Monitoring,  and  Research 


of  Natural  Systems 

Staff  ecologists  inventoried 
the  fresh  water  mussels 
living  in  Mashpee-Wakeby 
Pond  at  Lowell  Holly  in 
Mashpee  and  Sandwich. 
This  research  formed  the 
basis  for  a  recommendation 
on  how  best  to  manage 
the  water  level  of  this 
coastal  pond. 


While  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  complex  natural 
systems  of  the  landscapes  under  our  care,  there  is  much  that 
we  do  not  know.  Through  inventory  and  monitoring,  we  are 
constantly  working  to  bridge  this  information  gap.  Together 
with  the  best  available  science,  this  information  helps  guide 
management  decisions  about  a  host  of  issues.  Other  areas  of 
study  include  breeding  birds,  deer  management,  grasslands, 
and  visitor  use  impacts. 


Rare  Species 
Protection 

Each  spring, 
ecology  staff  at 
Crane  Beach  in 
Ipswich  install 
numerous  fenced 
"exclosures" 


around  nesting 
pairs  of  rare  Piping  Plovers  to  keep  out  predators  and 
greatly  enhance  the  chances  of  eggs  hatching. 

Of  the  2,000  plants  and  animals  native  to  Massachusetts, 
over  400  are  considered  rare  and  endangered.  Through 
several  rare  species  protection  programs,  many  in  concert 
with  local  and  regional  conservation  groups,  The  Trustees 
works  to  preserve  the  state's  rich  biodiversity.  Our 
reservations  support  some  of  these  species  and,  as  our 
land  holdings  increase,  so  will  our  responsibilities. 

Other  rare  species  protection  programs  include 
grasslands  management  and  rare  species  habitat 
acquisition  and  management. 


Habitat 
Conservation, 
Management 
&  Restoration 

On  an  experimental 
basis,  staff  removed 
the  ubiquitous  (and 

exotic)  Purple  ^ 
Loostrife  from  along  over  a  mile  of  the  Swift  River  in 
Petersham  in  hopes  of  maintaining  and  improving 
waterside  habitat  for  native  plants  and  animals. 

Many  habitats  are  at  risk  from  exotic  (non-native)  plants 
and  animals  which  invade  and  out-compete  native  species, 
changing  the  character  of  these  habitats.  To  make  matters 
worse,  development  and  road-building  fragment  the  land 
and  suppression  of  natural  disturbances  result  in  the  loss 
of  habitat  diversity.  The  Trustees  is  striving  to  cluster 
conservation  lands  to  combat  fragmentation  of  natural 
areas,  protect  uninterrupted  expanses  of  landscape  types 
on  which  certain  species  depend,  assist  farmers  to  optimize 
the  value  of  agricultural  fields  for  farming  and  wildlife, 
and  maintain  grasslands. 

On  a  limited  basis,  we  work  to  restore  significant 
ecological  communities  by  bringing  back  both  the  natural 
and  cultural  processes  that  originally  created  the  ecological 
community.  This  work  helps  plants  and  animals  which 
depend  on  these  communities  to  survive. 


Interpretation 
&  Education 

On  Martha's 
Vineyard, The 
Trustees  offers 
a  wide  range 
of  educational 
programs  for  local 
schools,  including  both  classroom  curricula  and  activities  on  our 
reservations  which  bring  students  into  closer  contact  with  the 
landscape. 

We  are  all  stewards  of  the  state's  diverse — and  sometimes 
fragile — ecological  resources.  While  the  work  of  The  Trustees 
and  other  organizations  is  vital,  the  visiting  public  shares  the 
responsibility,  especially  the  next  generation.  The  Trustees 
actively  organizes  interpretive  and  educational  programs 
and  tours  and  develops  literature  and  signs.  These  activities 
increase  public  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
challenges — and  opportunities — which  we  face  and  help 
to  explain  the  roles  that  we  all  can  play  to  bring  about  a 
successful  outcome  over  the  long-term. 


After  checking  his  field  guide,  Don  concludes  that  he  has  heard 
the  Southern  Pickerel  Frog,  a  non-native  species  which  is 
rapidly  displacing  the  native  Northern  species.  His  conclusion? 
That  the  wetland  may  require  some  level  of  management  to 
ensure  that  the  Southern  Pickerel  Frog  is  not  lost  and,  with  it, 
the  benefits  it  confers  to  the  habitat. 
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Strong  Grassroots  Support  Spurs  On 
Slocum's  River  Protection  Campaign 

At  long  last,  the  fate  of  Island  View  Farm,  the  largest  parcel  of 
unprotected  land  on  the  Slocum's  River  in  Dartmouth,  is  secure. 
As  reported  in  the  Fall  1998  issue  of  Special  Places,  our  affiliate, 
the  Massachusetts  Land  Conservation  Trust  (MLCT)  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  Dartmouth  Natural  Resources  Trust 
(DNRT)  to  purchase  this  highly  scenic  agricultural  landscape 
from  Indurama  Finance  USA  Corporation.  After  purchasing  the 
property,  63  acres  of  fields  and  pasture  were  protected  by  an 
Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  before  being  sold  to  Sylvan 
Nursery  of  Westport.  Four  acres,  including  an  historic  home, 
were  protected  from  further  development  by  a  perpetual 
conservation  restriction  and  sold  to  the  Architectural  Heritage 
Foundation  of  Boston.  Early  next  year,  MLCT  will  convey  to 
The  Trustees  its  portion  of  the  remaining  47  acres,  after  which 
The  Trustees  and  DNRT  will  open  the  Slocum's  River  Reserve. 
We  are  working  hard  to  raise  $50,000  for  a  start-up  fund  to 
create  a  one-mile  loop  trail,  site  a  parking  area,  and  restore 
wildlife  habitats. 


Trustees 
staffers  visited 
Island  View 
Farm  this  past 
August  during 
the  Annual 
Staff  Outing. 


4* 


A  vital  second  part  of  this  ambitious  project  involves  the 
adjacent  641 -acre  Dartmoor  Farm  which  MLCT  and  DNRT 
will  jointly  acquire  in  January.  In  the  meantime,  MLCT  and 
DNRT  are  talking  with  Indurama  about  the  purchase  of  their 
third  property  in  Dartmouth,  303-acre  Destruction  Brook  Farm 
located  north  of  Dartmoor  Farm  in  historic  Russells  Mills  Village. 

The  protection  of  Island  View  Farm  and  Dartmoor  Farm  was 
enabled  by  donations  from  more  than  650  families  and  individuals, 
and  by  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture, 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the 
Town  of  Dartmouth.  Those  interested  in  contributing  to  the 
Slocum's  River  Reserve  Start-up  Fund  or  to  the  protection  of 
Destruction  Brook  Farm  should  contact  Land  Protection 
Specialist  Steve  Sloan  at  781/828-9524  ext.  113.^ 


Conservation  Count! 


Land  Owned: 
Land  Under  CR: 

(As  of  10/31/99) 


83  Reservations 
1 78  Parcels 


Acreage  Protected 
21,569 
12,1  12 
33,681 


Peaked  Mountain  Dedicated  as 
The  Trustees'  83rd  Reservation 

Following  a  successful  fundraising 
campaign,  The  Trustees  dedicated  its 
83rd  reservation  at  Peaked  Mountain  in  Monson.  The  reservation 
is  part  of  an  extensive  natural  area  and  contains  an  impressive 
array  of  habitats  including  forests,  rock  outcrops,  ponds,  streams, 
marshes,  and  swamps.  It  also  offers  tremendous  recreational 
opportunities;  the  mountain's  1,227  foot  summit — one  of  the 
highest  promontories  in  the  region — provides  sweeping  views  of 
the  surrounding  countryside.  While  the  public  has  long  been 
invited  to  hike  the  established  woods  roads,  the  reservation 
ensures  that  there  will  be  public  access  to  this  special  place  forever. 


We've  hiked  all  ardund 


the  country  and 
seen  so  many  b 
sights,  yet  I  nev 
realized  this  w 
in  my  own  bac 

Quote  from  the  hiker 
found  in  the  mailbox 
summit  of  Peaked  M 


We  would  like  to  thank  Len  and  Roslyn  Harrington,  Dick  Elliott, 
the  Miller  family,  the  Town  of  Monson,  the  Norcross  Wildlife 
Foundation,  and  countless  other  individuals,  businesses, 
organizations,  and  foundations  who  have  helped  to  make  this 
possible.  For  more  information  or  travel  directions,  visit  the 
Going  Places  section  of  our  web  site  at  www.thetrustees.org.  &~ 

Recent  Conservation  Restrictions  (CR) 

8  Robert  Barton  and  the  late  Storer  Humphreys  donated  a  CR 
on  a  highly  visible  5-acre  field  overlooking  the  Parker  River 
near  Old  Town  Hill  in  Newbury.  This  is  the  third  gift  of  the 
Barton/Humphreys  family,  adding  to  an  impressive  conservation 
legacy  that  is  preserving  the  area's  rural  landscape. 

A  CR  on  a  critical  two-acre  knoll  overlooking  the  McLennan 
Reservation  in  Tyringham  was  donated  by  the  Cottage  Trust. 
The  gift  fulfills  the  wishes  of  the  late  John  McLennan  that  this 
hillside  be  forever  preserved  as  part  of  the  rolling  scenic  landscape 
that  includes  the  Hop  Brook  floodplain  and  Round  Mountain. 

Alice  W.  Shurcliff  donated  a  CR  on  approximately  6  acres  of 
upland  and  marshland  along  the  Castle  Neck  River  in  Ipswich 
providing  additional  protection  to  a  CR  given  in  1973. 

I  Essex  County  Greenbelt  Association  (ECGA)  donated  a  CR  on 
294  acres  of  woodland  at  the  Tompson  Street  Reservation  at 
the  junction  of  Routes  133  and  128  in  Gloucester.  ECGA  also 
donated  a  CR  on  53  acres  of  salt  marsh  and  wetlands  and  4,800 
feet  of  shoreline  along  the  Little  River  at  Stoney  Cove  in  Gloucester. 

Robert  and  Barbara  Macieod  donated  a  CR  on  45  acres  on 
North  and  Pine  streets  in  Medfield,  protecting  pastures  and 
woodlands  that  comprise  an  important  segment  of  a  significant 
band  of  rural  landscape  near  Rocky  Woods. 
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The  Story  Behind  Redemption  Rock 

by  Shiela  E.  Record-Stanley 
Member  from  Cambridge,  MA 

In  the  1930s  notes  of  Frederick  Lewis  Weis*  is  a  sketch 
and  this  explanation: 

...an  isolated  granite  ledge  near  the  Westminster  line  in 
Princeton,  which  is  now  known  as  Redemption  Rock... 
was  bought  in  1879  by  the  honorable  George  Frisbie  Hoar 
and  on  its  perpendicular  face  he  has  had  the  following 
legend  inscribed: 

Upon  this  rock  May  2nd  1676 
was  made  the  agreement  for  the  ransom 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson  of  Lancaster 
between  the  indians  and  john  hoar  of  concord 
King  Philip  was  with  the  Indians  but 
refused  his  consent 


Pictured  in  front 
of  Redemption 
Rock  is  Joe  W. 
Mason,  known 
as  Montana  Joe, 
The  Old  Hunter 
and  Trapper,  who 
lived  opposite 
this  famous 
landmark  and 
promoted  it  to 
passers  by.  


Redemption  Rock  in  winter  snow. 


Mary  White  Rowlandson 
(1637-1711)  told  her  own 
story  in  The  Narrative  of  the 
Captivity  and  Restoration  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Rowlandson,  which  first  appeared  in  public  in  1679, 
three  years  after  her  capture  and  release.  It  would  become 
a  17th  century  bestseller  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with 
15  editions  published  before  1800. 

According  to  Neal  Salisbury,  who  re-published  Mary's 
narrative  in  1997  as  The  Sovereignty  and  Goodness  of  God, 
in  1653  Lancaster  was  a  frontier  town  in  the  "wild,  wild 
west"  of  Massachusetts.  The  Rock  southeast  of  Wachusett 
Lake  was  a  point  of  contact  between  two  civilizations.  In 
1662,  the  Wampanoag  sachem  Wamsutta  died  of  mysterious 
causes  and  was  succeeded  by  Metacom,  named  "King  Philip" 
by  the  English,  after  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Angered  by  the 
spread  of  colonial  settlements  westward  and  the  conversion  of 
forest  into  pastureland,  King  Philip  and  councils  of  Native 


Americans  planned  the  defense  of  their  land;  King  Philip's 
War,  as  it  became  known,  would  result  in  the  destruction  of 
hunting  grounds,  winter  camps,  settlements,  and  many  lives. 

Mary  White  R.owlandson's  narrative  begins  on  February 
10,  1676,  when  400  Nipmucs,  Narragansetts,  and 
Wampanoags  attacked  Lancaster  "about  sun-rising."  Mary, 
her  three  children,  and  twenty  other  captives  were  taken  into 
"the  vast  and  desolate  wilderness,  I  knew  not  whither." 
After  many  "removes"  (shifts  of  locations),  they  ultimately 
had  a  rendezvous  with  King  Philip  near  the  present  day  New 
Hampshire-Vermont  border  north  of  Northfield,  MA.  Her 
bible  was  a  source  of  comfort  throughout,  and  her  sewing 
skills,  quickly  discovered,  placed  her  in  good  favor;  for  a 
shilling,  she  was  asked  to  make  a  shirt  for  King  Philip.  Mary 
and  her  captors  returned  by  late  April  1676.  John  Hoar  of 
Concord,  who  had  instructed  and  protected  a  group  of 
"praying  Indians,"  went  to  negotiate  her  release  at  the  huge, 
flat-topped  boulder  overlooking  a  meadow  where  the  Native 
Americans  had  camped.  She  writes,  "Philip  who  was  in 
the  company  came  up  and  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
said,  'Two  weeks  more  and  you  shall  be  Mistress 
again.'"  Later,  a  ransom  was  raised  "by  some  Boston 
gentlemen."  She  traveled  to  Boston  with  John  Hoar 
to  be  reunited  with  her  husband,  son,  and  eldest 
daughter  (the  youngest  had  died  from  wounds  eight 
days  after  the  raid).  The  Rock,  therefore,  became  the 
door  through  which  a  strong  woman  was  "redeemed" 
and  crossed  back  into  her  former  world.  %f 


As  we  look  down  from  our  lofty  perch  at  the  end  of 

the  20th  century,  Redemption  Rock  tells  us  that  the 

land  is  not  to  be  exploited  as  the  Puritan's  "New 

Jerusalem,"  but  conserved  as  our  "Common  Wealth." 

It  is  the  cultural  foundation  on  which  we  stand.  It  is 

a  link  which  connects  the  present  with  the  past — 

and  our  future.  „, .  ,  _  „ 

-  Shiela  E.  Record-Stanley 


*  On  the  occasion  of  the  Commonwealth's  Tercentenary  in  1930, 
Frederick  Lewis  Weis  edited  and  republished  Mary  Rowlandson's  story. 
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News  &  Shorts  of  All  Sorts 


Welcome  to  New  Trustees 
Staff  Members! 

Ellice  Gonzalez,  Historic  Site  Administrator, 
The  William  Cullen  Bryant  Homestead 

Marguerite  Repetto,  Administrative 
Assistant,  Islands  Region 

Adam  Rollfs,  Maintenance  Technician, 
Andover/North  Andover 
Management  Unit 

Catherine  W.  Trembicki,  Publications 
Assistant,  Communications  &  Marketing 


Congratulations  to  Mary  Arduser 

of  Northampton,  MA  for  her  winning  color 
photograph  of  the  pond  at  Peaked  Mountain 
in  Monson.  This  image  proudly  appears  on 
the  cover  of  our  1999  Annual  Reportl  A 
hearty  thank  you  to  every  Trustees  member 
who  entered  the  photo  competition.  Look  for 
information  about  next  year's  competition  in 
the  spring  2000  issue  of  Special  Places. 
Complimentary  copies  of  the  1999  Annual 
Report  are  available  upon  request  from 
Jennifer  Daly  at  978/524-1861. 


Earlier  this  year,  the 

Ski  for  Light  organization 
enjoyed  a  guided  walk  around 
World's  End  with  outdoor 
writer  Michael  Tougias.  Ski  for 
Light  leads  activities  for  people 
with  visual  impairments  ranging 
from  cross-country  skiing  to 
nature  walks. They  explored 
Planter's  Hill  and  Rocky  Neck 
using  senses  other  than  sight.  "Keying  into  the  smell  of  the  ocean,  the 
feel  of  the  breeze,  and  the  sounds  of  the  birds  helped  me  to 
experience  World's  End  like  never  before,"  remarked  Tougias. 


Piping  Plover  Population  Hits 
New  High  at  Crane  Beach 

Forty-four  pairs  of  Piping  Plovers  produced 
89  fledglings  in  1999  at  Crane  Beach  in 
Ipswich — over  12%  of  the  state's 
production  this  season  and  the  highest 
number  produced  at  a  single  site  in 
Massachusetts  since  monitoring  began  in 
the  1970s.  Crane  Beach  continues  to  be  among  the  most  important  sites  in  the 
nation  for  Piping  Plovers,  a  federally  listed  threatened  species.  Because  plovers 

tend  to  return  to  the  same  beaches  year  after  year, "this  trend 
is  likely  to  continue  for  next  season,"  notes  Wayne  Castonguay, 
Northeast  Regional  Ecologist  who  manages  the  Plover 
Protection  Program  at  Crane  Beach. 


New  Trail  Map  of  Old 

Town  Hill  The  latest  addition  to 
our  series  of  fold-out  trail  maps  is 
one  for  Old  Town  Hill  in  Newbury. 
Trail  maps  cost  $2  each  and  can  be 
ordered  on-line  via  our  web  site  at 
www.thetrustees.org.  From  the  home 
page,  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  "Going 
Places"  page  for  a  hotlink  to  the  trail  map  order 
form.  Print  out  and  mail  in  with  a  check  or 
order  on-line  with  a  credit  card. 


Thanks  MassHighway! 

Ross  Dindio,  Director  of  District  I 
ofThe  Massa-chusetts  Highway 
Department  in  Lenox,  offered  a 
soon-to-be  abandoned  rest  area  near 
Notchview  as  a  relocation  site  for  gravel  piles 
residing  on  a  state  roadway  easement  near 
Notchview's  entrance.  With  cooperation  from  the 
Town  of  Windsor's  selectmen,  the  gravel  has  been 
moved  and  the  entrance  to  Notchview  greatly 
enhanced. Thanks  MassHighway! 

Landscape  Protection  Plan  Wins 

Planning  Award!  Conserving  our  Common 
Wealth:  A  Vision  for  The  Massachusetts  Landscape 
(see  cover  story,  Summer  1999  issue  of  Special 
Places)  has  won  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the 
American  Planning  Association's  "Comprehensive 
Planning  Award"  for  its  unique  approach  to 
addressing  the  conservation  needs  of  the  natural 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Congratulations  to  all  who  were  involved  in  this 
major  initiative  over  the  past  two  years! 
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New  Stamp  Honors  Olmsted 

The  Hingham  Postmaster  joined  Trustees  staff 
at  World's  End  to  commemorate  the  new 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  stamp.  In  the 
1880s,  Olmsted  designed  and 
laid  out  tree-lined 
carriage  roads 


at  World's  End 
a  would-be  163- 
home  community  which,  in  the 
end,  was  never  developed.  The  Trustees 
designed  this  special  hand-cancellation  frank  to 
mark  the  occasion. 


A  During  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects'  special  centennial  conference  in 
Boston,  a  delegation  of  landscape  architects 
toured  several  designed  landscapes  in  the 
Northeast.  Carol  Johnson  (pictured  left)  leads 
a  tour  of  the  Coolidge  Reservation. 


This  summer,  classical 
musician  YoYo  Ma 
(left)  held  a  photo 
session  on  the  Top 
Lawn  at  Naumkeag  in 
Stockbridge  for  his 
current  Sony  Music 
CD  called  Appalachian 
Waltz  II.  > 


Saying  "Baaahhh"  to  Invasive  Exotic  Plants 

The  Trustees  has  conscripted  a  small  battalion  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  to 
help  control  the  steady  advance  of  Bittersweet  at  the  Crane  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Essex.This  invasive  exotic  vine,  native  to  Eastern  Asia,  has  taken  over  much 
of  the  forest  on  Choate  (Hog)  Island,  climbing  up,  smothering,  and  eventually 
pulling  down  trees.  Rather  than  attack  the  problem  with  chain  saws  and  grub 
hoes  (a  preliminary  study  suggests  that  it  would  take  a  small  army  of  people 
several  years  to  eradicate  the  Bittersweet),  we  are  hoping  that  the  voracious 
appetites  of  our  four-legged  friends  will  provide  a  more  effective  (and  quieter) 
solution.  Accompanying  them 
to  Choate  Island  was  Nate 
the  Llama.  Llamas  feel  an 
instinctive  kinship  towards 
sheep  especially  and  are 
effective  bodyguards  against 
predators  such  as  coyotes. 
If  the  experiment  succeeds, 
we  may  look  to  livestock 
to  help  us  address  this  difficult 
problem  at  several  other 
reservations. 


Hurlburt's  Hill 


The  View 


Ht  in  vi  tonic,  meaning '  pl.ii    beyond  the 
mountains,"  was  die  mme  gratn  to  thiv  valU.) 
by  Native  American!  coming  front  flic  west 
ictirunc*  ago. 

The  bod  you  w  before  you  was  *.ulpied 
during  the  lasr  rwu  million  rein  by  a  serin 


ul  irui 
thick  t. 


Looking  to  your  left,  you  set  the  nujci 
RniiRc  These  mountains  were  pushed  i 
ago  from  bemadi  an  inland  Sea  and  CO 
in  Mavvichuvenv  Mount  bvrrert,  .it  2, 
On  a  clear  day  tn  the  distant  north,  yoi 
tl>t  highest  mountain  in  Massachusetts,  m  3,491  t'eet 


The  Hawks 


The  Housatomc  River  Valley  is  .1  prime  hawk  migration  route  m 
the  fall  between  September  1  >  and  November  1 5.  The  valley  offers 
a  Rood  north-south  line  to  follow.  Marry  open  hold-;  develop  rising 
thermal*  nt  licit  thai  h.ovk-.  take  ad  v.  intake  of  lor  lilt.  The  Tai.T>nK 
Range  offers  imdr.ifrs  tn  help  hawk)  lirt  On  days  with  significant 
winds. 


KNOW  YOUR  HAWKS 


They  can  he  distinguished  by  looking  It 


lilies  ot  hawks  from  this  site. 


13  u  I  eos 


Accipiters 


I  Anns 


Vrcjli/mfi.\  Ions,  pOWfOI  irmytr.  /<vij,"u/». 
tivtft  bents. 


Additional  Raptor  Migrants 


■y  ivlture  n  fiol  a  true  hjwt  hit 

ottj  tit  n»it  ecmtntm  krjpr  upuit 


Like  all  migrating  birds  of  prey, 

during  migration  or  post  nesting  dispersal, 
Golden  Eagles  depend  on  visual  "leading 
lines"  such  as  mountain  ranges,  coasts, 
valleys,  and  even  weather  fronts.  Each  year, 
this  rare  eastern  species  moves  through  ten 
areas  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  which  is  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Housatonic 
River  Basin  in  Berkshire  County.  In  mid- 
November,  after  the  early  cold  fronts  push 
through  the  area,  with  a  little  luck,  you 
might  glimpse  from  atop  Hurlburt's  Hill  at 
Bartholomew's  Cobble  this  largest  of  all 
North  American  birds  of  prey.  Dress  warmly 
and  come  a  day  or  two  after  the  first  cold 
fronts.  A  new  interpretive  display  (left)  on 
Hurlburt's  Hill  will  tell  you  more!  Thanks 
to  Gargan  Communication  Group  for  design 
and  production. 


A  Listing  of  Updated  and  Newly  Scheduled  Winter  Events 


CENTRAL  REGION 


SAT,  DEC  4-10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
SUN,  DEC  5  -  I  2  noon  to  4  p.m. 
Winter  Through  the  Ages 

The  Old  Manse,  Concord  978/369-3909 

Come  to  The  Old  Manse  for  a  view  of  holiday  times  from  the 

colonial  era  through  1939.  Hear  Sarah  A.B.  Ripley  explain 

how  to  identify  animal  tracks  in  the  snow,  listen  to  an  excerpt 

from  Dickens'  A  Christmas  Carol,  and  learn  how  to  make 

snowflakes.  Join  us  for  holiday  music  and  songs  in  the  parlor 

and  share  holiday  recipes  (perhaps  even  sample  one!). 

A  wonderful  afternoon  of  fun  for  all  ages!  Members:  adult  $5; 

senior  &  full-time  student  $3.75;  child  (6-12)  $2.50. 

Non-members:  adult  $10;  senior  &  full-time  student  $7.50; 

child  (6-12)  $5. 

SAT,  JAN  22-7  p.m.  to  I  I  p.m. 
Moonlight  Madness  on  the  Meadow 

North  Common  Meadow,  Petersham  978/840-4446 
Join  us  for  an  evening  of  skating,  sledding,  cross-country 
skiing,  and  marshmallow  toasting  over  a  bonfire,  all  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  FREE  to  all. 


ISLANDS  REGION 


SAT,  DEC  4-2  p.m. 
Wasque  Winter  Hike 

Wasque,  Martha's  Vineyard  508/693-7662 
From  the  sandplain 
grasslands  to  views  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  this  2-mile 
hike  will  expose  you  to  the 
exceptional  beauty  of 
Wasque.  Learn  about  the 
use  of  fire,  mowing,  and 
tree-cutting  to  preserve  this 
historic  landscape  and  see 
the  new  views  of  Pocha 
Pond,  the  result  of  our 
restoration  activities.  Meet 
at  the  Fishing  Parking  lot. 
Contact  Suzan  Bellincampi 
for  reservations.  Members: 
$3.  Non-members:  $5.  All 
children  (15  &  under)  $2. 


Poge  Wildlife  Refuge.  Help  out  and  be  a  part  of  a  national 
program  to  monitor  the  trash  that  washes  up  on  our  shores. 
A  4-wheel  drive  vehicle  is  helpful.  This  event  is  FREE;  your 
help  is  very  much  appreciated.  Meet  at  Mytoi  Parking  Lot. 
Contact  Suzan  Bellincampi  for  registration. 

SUN,  FEB  27  -  1:30  p.m. 
Menemsha  Hills  Geology  Hike 

Menemsha  Hills,  Martha's  Vineyard  508/693-7662 
If  you've  ever  wondered  about  the  natural  forces  that  created 
Martha's  Vineyard,  then  this  hike  is  for  you.  As  we  ascend 
one  of  the  highest  points  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  learn  about 
the  effects  of  the  last  glaciation,  the  terminal  moraine,  and  the 
outwash  plains.  Contact  Suzan  Bellincampi  for  reservations. 
Members:  $3.  Non-members:  $5.  All  children  (15  &  under)  $2. 


NORTHEAST  REGION 


TUES,  DEC  14  3:30  p.m.  -  5  p.m. 
CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 
Hansel  and  Grete/ 
recommended  forages  6-12. 

Castle  Hill,  The  Crane  Estate,  Ipswich  978/356-4351 
Enjoy  this  unique  performance  for  children  by  "You  and  Me 
Puppets."  Experience  Hansel  and  Gretel's  adventures  in  the 
wilderness  with  this  unique  combination  of  puppetry  and 
music  from  the  opera  by  Humperdinck.  After  the  show,  Santa 
will  stop  by  with  gifts  for  a  visit  with  each  child.  Cookies  and 
punch  will  be  served.  Advance  ticket  purchase  required  as 

seating  is  limited. 
Members:  parent  FREE, 
child  $15. 

Non-members:  parent 
FREE,  child  $18. 


CASTLE  HILL  Showhouse 


FRI,  DEC  3  -  NOON  to  8  P.M. 
SAT,  DEC  4-  10  a.m.  to  4  P.M. 

Castle  Hill,  The  Crane  Estate,  Ipswich  978/356-4351 
Tour  The  Great  House  transformed  for  the  holidays  by  professional 
florists  and  designers.  Each  room  will  be  decorated  by  a  different  group, 
to  reflect  the  majestic  themes  and  images  of  The  Nutcracker  Suite.  Visit 
our  Holiday  Ballroom  Boutique  (Saturday  only)  where  the  area's  finest 
artisans,  galleries,  and  shops  will  offer  you  endless  gift-buying  options. 
Members:  adult  $5,  senior  or  child  $3. 
Non-members:  adult  $10,  senior  or  child  $8. 


SAT,  JAN  22  -  I  I  a.m. 
East  Beach  Marine 
Debris  Survey  at  Cape  Poge 

Cape  Poge  Wildlife  Refuge,  Martha's  Vineyard  508/693-7662 
Need  a  reason  to  get  out  of  bed  on  a  cold  Saturday  morning? 
Join  us  for  a  morning  of  beach  combing  and  cleanup  at  Cape 


Volunteers  are  needed  to  help  with  the  event. 
Contact  Susan  McGarvey  at  978/S24- 1 859. 


SUN,  DEC  12-4  p.m. 
Holiday  Choral 
Concert  at 
The  Great  House 

Castle  Hill,  The  Crane 
Estate,  Ipswich 
978/356-4351 
North  Shore  Choral 
group,  Cantemus, 
performs  a  traditional 
holiday  concert  filling  the 
air  with  festive  holiday 
favorites.  Sip  hot  cider 


and  enjoy  the  holiday 
magic  at  Castle  Hill.  Reservations  are  required  as  seating  is 
limited.  Members  &  Non-members:  $18 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 


THROUGHOUT  THE  WINTER 

Informal  Walking  Group  -  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays  8:30  a.m. 
Informal  Bird  Walks  -  Saturdays  7  a.m. 

World's  End,  Hingham  781/821-2977 

Enjoy  these  early  morning  informal  gatherings  for  walks  and 
hireling  while  meeting  old  and  new  friends.  A  wonderful  way 
to  explore  this  spectacular  reservation.  Meet  at  the  Ranger 
Station.  Members  &  children  under  12:  FREE. 
Non-members:  adult  $4. 


WESTERN  REGION 


SAT,  DEC  4 

Ski  and  Snowshoe  Season  Starts  at  Notchview 
Daily  -  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Notchview,  Windsor  413/684-0148 

Notchview  opens  for  early  season  skiing  offering  27  km  of 
trails  of  all  difficulties;  17  km  are  groomed  and  tracked  with 
two  trailside  shelters  plus  the  Budd  Visitor  Center.  Trail 
surfaces  have  been  improved  to  remain  open  in  wet  weather. 
Skiing  was  offered  for  more  than  100  days  last  year!  For  the 
first  time,  we  will  be  offering  snowshoe  rentals!  Stay  for  a 
weekend  and  call  about  lodging  at  one  of  the  Hilltown  inns 
or  stay  at  The  Trustees'  Field  Farm  Guest  House  in  nearby 
Williamstown.  Call  413/684-0148  or  go  online  at 
www.xcski.org  for  updated  ski  conditions.  Members:  FREE. 
Non-members:  adult  $7,  child  $2. 

SUN,  JAN  9-9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Ski  Fest  2000 

Notchview,  Windsor  413/684-0148 

This  international  Learn-to-Ski-Day  is  now  a  tradition.  This  is 
the  sixth  annual  at  Notchview.  Plans  are  still  being  formulated 
as  this  newsletter  goes  to  press,  but  we  will  continue  to 
feature  free  lessons,  discounted  rentals,  waxing  clinics,  and 
fun  activities.  The  object  is  to  get  out  and  enjoy  the  winter! 
Members:  FREE.  Non-members:  adult  $7,  child  $2. 

MON,  JAN  17  andTHURS,  FEB  17  -  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Moonlight  Skiing  at  Notchview 

Notchview,  Windsor  413/684-0148 

Silvery  snow  in  the  moonlight,  deep  shadows  in  the  spruces, 
frosty  air,  warm  conversation,  and  refreshment.  Need  we  say 
more?  Experience  the  excitement  of  skiing  the  winter  woods  by 
moonlight.  Guided  tours  available  or  ski  with  your  own  group. 
Hot  cider  and  popcorn  will  be  served  in  the  Budd  Visitor 
Center.  Members:  FREE.  Non-members:  adult  $7,  child  $2. 

SAT,  MARCH  4 

REGISTRATION:  9  a.m.    RACE  START:  10  a.m. 
Notchview  Classic  Ski  Race 

Notchview,  Windsor  413/684-0148 

The  thirteenth  annual  "Bread  &  Jam  Race,"  a  10  km  (or 
possibly  longer)  classical  style  ski  race.  Last  year  the  race  was 
part  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Cross-Country  Ski  Areas 


Citizens  Race  Series.  We  hope  to  do  the  same  this  year. 
Great  fun  for  everyone!  Home  baked  goods  are  prizes! 
Members  &  non-members:  adult  and  child  $6. 

The  following  three  events  are  jointly  sponsored  by 
The  Trustees  and  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  which 
|       is  offering  a  series  of  winter  ski  workshops  based  at  The 
|  Trustees'  Field  Farm  Guest  House  in  Williamstown. 

Fees  include  instruction,  lodging,  and  meals.  Instructor: 
|         Kathleen  O'Rourke.AMC  naturalist  and  ski  instructor 
specializing  in  older  skiers  and  beginners.  For  more 
information  and  registration,  please  contact  the 
AMC's  Western  Regional  Office  at  413/443-001  I. 

FRI,  JAN  7  through  SUN,  JAN  9 
Cross-Country  Skiing  for  Beginners 

MON,  JAN  3  I  through  THURS,  FEB  3 

FRI,  FEB  4  through  SUN,  FEB  6 

Cross-Country  Skiing  for  Beginners  50  and  Over 

Say  good-bye  to  crowded  downhill  slopes  and  experience 
the  thrill  of  cross-country  skiing.  If  you  are  new  to  skiing, 
these  workshops  will  start  you  off  with  the  fundamentals 
of  equipment,  safety,  conditioning,  and  technique.  Rental 
equipment  available. 

DECEMBER  through  FEBRUARY  -  10  a.m. 
SECOND  AND  LAST  SATURDAYS  OF  THE  MONTH 
'  Nature  in  Winter 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Sheffield  413/229-8600 
The  natural  world  continues  to  struggle  for  its  survival 
throughout  the  winter.  We  sometimes  overlook  this  struggle 
even  when  the  signs  are  there  to  keep  us  informed.  Join  a 
naturalist  and  learn  to  recognize  these  signs  and  the  stories 
they  tell.  Bring  your  snowshoes,  if  needed.  Weather 
permitting.  Please  call  to  pre-register.  Members:  adult  $4, 
child  (8-16)  $1.  Non-members:  adult  $6,  child  (8-16)  $2. 

SNOWSHOEING  /  HIKING  -  10  a.m. 

Sat,  Dec  4  at  Questing,  New  Marlborough 

Sat,  Jan  I  atTyringham  Cobble, Tyringham 

Sat,  Feb  5  at  Mountain  Meadow  Preserve,  Williamstown 

The  winter  landscape  has  something  unique  to  offer  at  each 
of  these  Berkshire  reservations.  Bring  along  your  snowshoes 
if  necessary,  or  your  hiking  boots,  and  we  will  head  out  to 
explore  these  special  places.  Walks  will  be  held  weather 
permitting.  Call  413/229-8600  to  pre-register.  Members:  adult 
$4,  child  (8-16)  $1.  Non-members:  adult  $6,  child  (8-16)  $2. 

COMING  THIS  SPRING:  MARCH  II  -  19,2000 
Birding  the  Texas  Coast  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 

Join  naturalists  Don  Reid  and  Rene  Laubach  on  this  natural 
adventure  to  the  southern-most  portion  of  Texas  for  the 
finest  birding  around!  Your  travels  will  take  you  to  Aransas 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Padre  Island  National  Seashore, 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  Falcon  State  Forest.  Call  Don 
at  413/229-8600  for  more  information. 
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April  1,  1998  -  March  31,  1999 


The  Trustees  of  Reservations'  financial 
position  remains  strong,  as  the 
organization  continues  to  support  its 
ongoing  operations  and  implement 
initiatives  outlined  in  the  Trustees  2000 
Strategic  Plan. 

Total  income  increased  to  $9,047,000, 
while  expenses  were  $8,397,000,  resulting 
in  an  operating  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  $650,000  that  will  be  used  for  deferred 
maintenance  and  major  one-time  projects. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  all 
revenue  sources  exceeded  goal. 
Contributions  and  Grants  combined, 
driven  by  our  two  Giving  Societies, 
grew  to  $1,390,000.  Membership  income 
increased  to  $1,345,000.  Reservation  and 
events  receipts  totaled  $3,033,000. 
And,  operating  support  from  endowment 
increased  to  $3,279,000. 

Members,  donors,  staff,  and  volunteers 
of  The  Trustees  should  take  great  pride  in 
our  sound  financial  position.  Thanks  to 
you,  we  had  an  exceptional  year! 


FY  1999  Income 


 J  Membership  1 5% 

~~]  Contributions/Grants  1 5% 

^(Operating  Support  from  Endowment  36% 
£  Reservation/Event  Receipts  34% 

FY  1999  Expenses 


~~ ]  Communications  &  Marketing  3% 
Land  Conservation  6% 
Development  7% 
General  and  Administrative  9% 
Hj  Field  Operations  75% 


Every  Special 
Place  Needs 

By  now,  you  should      a  Special 

have  received  PerSOn...YOU! 

information  about 

the  1999  Annual  Appeal.  Our  goal  is  to 
raise  almost  $1.4  million  to  support  ongoing 
stewardship  of  our  reservations  and  enable 
The  Trustees  to  protect  additional  special  places 
across  the  state.  With  your  support,  we  are 
confident  we  can  reach  this  goal! 

The  Annual  Appeal  benefits  from  gifts 
made  to  The  1891  Society  and  The  Charles 
Eliot  Society  as  well  as  from  donations  above 
and  beyond  membership  dues  or  contributions 
to  special  projects. 

If  you  have  not  already 
donated  to  the  '99 
Annual  Appeal, 


please  consider 
making  a  gift  today. 
No  gift  is  too  small!  £' 


^he  GIFT  of 
MEMBERSHIP 

As  the  season  of  giving 
approaches,  don't  forget  the 
perfect  gift— -membership  in 


The  Trustees  of  Reservations. 

Membership  Jn  The  Trustees 
opens  up  a  world  of 
possibilities,  with  83  of  the 
most  beautiful  landscapes  in 
j   Massachusetts,  all  for  you, 
\   your  friends,  and  family  to 
explore  and  enjoy. 


I'd  like  to  give  a  gift  of  membership  at  the  following  level: 


Individual:  □  Standard  ($40) 

Friends  &  Family:    □  Standard  ($60) 


□  Seniors/Students  ($30) 

□  Seniors/Students  ($50) 


Benefactor  Levels:    □Contributing  ($100)  □  Supporting  ($150) 
□  Sustaining  ($300)     □  Sponsor  ($600) 


Gift  for  (please  print): 

Mr.  Mrs. 
Ms.  Miss 

First 

Mr.  Mrs. 
Ms.  Miss 

Middle  Initial 

Last 

First 

Middle  Initial 

Last 

Address 

City  /  Town 
(  ) 

State 
(  ) 

Zip  Code 

Daytime  phone 

Evening  phone 

Email  address 

Gift  from  (please  print): 

Mr.  Mrs. 
Ms.  Miss 

First 

Middle  Initial 

Last 

Address 

City  /  Town 
(  ) 

State 
(  ) 

Zip  Code 

New  members  receive  a 
gift  membership  packet 
which  contains  a  special 
message  from  you. 


PLEASE  CHECK  ONE 

□  Please  send  the  membership 
packet  to  the  Recipient's 
address. 

□  Please  send  the  membership 
packet  to  the  Giver's  address. 

PLEASE  CHECK  ONE 

□  Please  send  the  renewal 
to  Recipient's  address. 

□  Please  send  the  renewal 
to  Giver's  address. 


Please  make  checks  payable  to 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
and  return  with  this  form  to: 
Membership  Dept.,  The  Trustees 
of  Reservations,  572  Essex  St., 
Beverly,  MA  01915-1530. 
Don't  forget  to  attach  a  note 
with  your  special  message. 


Daytime  phone 


Evening  phone 


Email  address 


Unless  otherwise  requested, 
membership  packet  is  sent  within 
2  weeks  of  receipt  of  this  form. 
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At  our  Annual  Meeting  in 
September  at  Castle  Hill, 
Franz  Colloredo-Mansfeld  was 
newly  elected  as  Treasurer. 
Re-elected  were  Elliot  Surkin 
as  Chair;  Janice  Hunt  as 
President;  Charles  Kane,  Henry 

Reeder,  and  Mar)  Waters  ^MBMHS«BjH"llli 

Shepley  as  Vice  Presidents;  and  Sydney  Smithers  as  Secretary. 
Five  Corporate  Trustees  were  elected  to  the  Standing  Committee 
and  eight  to  the  Advisory  Council,  and  36  individuals  were  newly 
elected  as  Corporate  Trustees.  We  presented  six  "Trustees  Walking 
Sticks,"  one  each  to  Lee  Albright,  Arthur  Clarke,  jack  Delaney, 
Louise  Feigin,  George  Mathey,  and  Carolyn  Osteen  in 
recognition  of  their  long-time  service  to  the  organization.  A 
special  thank  you  was  given  to  departing  Treasurer  John  Parker 
who,  over  the  past  five  years,  has  helped  guide  the  strong 
financial  management  of  the  organization. 

The  Dartmouth  Natural 
Resources  Trust  (DNRT)  was 
honored  as  The  Trustees'  1 999 
Conservationist  of  the  Year. 
Accepting  the  award  for  DNRT  were 
the  land  trust's  President,  Katherine 
White  (right),  and  Executive 
Director,  Leslie  Badham  (left). 
Read  about  DNRT's  remarkable  work  in  helping  to  protect 
scenic  farm  land  along  the  Slocum's  River  on  page  4. 

Ned  Perry  (right)  and  Liz  Berk 
(center)  were  jointly  given  The 
Trustees'  1999  Volunteer  of  the  Year 
award.  Over  the  last  7  years,  they 
have  led  extensive  volunteer  efforts 
for  the  planning,  fund  raising,  historic 
preservation,  and  public  outreach  at 
The  Old  Manse  in  Concord. 

Lisa  Vernegaard,  The  Trustees' 
Associate  Director  of  Planning  and  Ecology, 
was  recognized  as  our  1999  Employee  of 
the  Year.  Lisa  heads  both  the  organization's 
Planning  and  Ecology  Programs.  See  the 
cover  story  to  learn  more  about  the  diverse 
work  of  the  Ecology  Program. 
Congratulations,  Lisa! 
Long-time  supporters,  Harry  and  Gale  Guild,  were  honored 
with  the  most  coveted  award  given  by  The  Trustees — 
The  Charles  Eliot  Award. 
They  have  served  the  organization 
in  various  capacities  for  more 
than  20  years,  working  to  recruit 
outstanding  people  to  our  cause 
and  exemplifying  those 
"generous  men  and  women" 
whom  Charles  Eliot  trusted 
would  support  our  mission.  £~ 


The 
Semper 
Virens 
Society 


Will  our  landscapes 
remain  "semper 
virens  *"  throughout 
the  new  Millennium? 

The  cover  story  of  this 
newsletter  underscores  an 
important  management 
principle  at  The  Trustees — 
that  careful  study  and 
planning  are  the  first  steps 
towards  ensuring  that  the 
landscapes  under  our  care 
remain  ecologically  healthy 


for  generations  to  come.  The 
members  of  the  Semper  Virens 
Society  share  a  similar  kind  of 
commitment.  They  have 
helped  to  secure  the  financial 
health  of  these  same  landscapes 
by  studying  and  planning  their 
estates  and  then  naming  The 
Trustees  of  Reservations  a 
beneficiary  of  their  wills  or 
donating  an  appreciated  asset 
and  receiving  income  for  life. 

As  we  approach  the  end 
of  this  millennium — not  to 
mention  the  tax  year — won't 
you  consider  establishing  a 
legacy  to  benefit  future  lovers 
of  nature?  If  you  give  appre- 
ciated stock,  or  other  kinds  of 
assets,  you  may  be  able  to 
reduce  income  taxes,  avoid 
capital  gains  taxes,  and  make 
excellent  use  of  an  asset  you 
already  own.  Please  contact 
Sarah  Carothers  at  978/524- 
1876  to  discuss  how  you  can 
support  The  Trustees  and  what 
type  of  gift  may  be  most 
appropriate  for  your  situation. 

*  forever  green 


Please  let  us  know 

Q  Please  send  me  information  on  how  to  include  The  Trustees  in 
my  will  or  make  other  kinds  of  provisions  in  my  estate  plan. 

Q  Please  send  me  information  on  making  a  gift  that  provides 
me  or  another  individual  with  income  for  life. 

DATE  OF  BIRTH:   


□  I  have  remembered  The  Trustees  in  my  estate  plan. 
Please  make  me  a  member  of  The  Semper  Virens  Society. 


Mr.  Mrs. 
Ms.  Miss 


First 

Middle  Initial 

Last 

Address 

City  /  Town 
(  ) 

State 

(  ) 

Zip  Code 

Day  telephone 

Eve  telephone 

Please  complete  and  return  this  form  to: 
Sarah  Carothers,  Director  of  Planned  Giving 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
572  Essex  Street,  Beverly,  MA  0  1 9  I  5- 1  530 
Tel  978/524-1876    Email  scarothers@ttor.org 


The  Trustees 


of  Reservations 


Headquarters 

Long  Hill 

572  Essex  Street 

Beverly,  MA  01915-1530 
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Address  service  requested 


The  perfect  winter  getaway!  Notchview  in  Windsor! 


Ski  Notchview!  Windsor 

If  you've  never  skied  Notchview  and  enjoy 
cross-country  skiing  in  the  truly  classical  sense, 
plan  a  visit  to  Notchview  this  winter.  Each  season, 
our  staff  grooms  over  17  km  of  cross-country  ski  trails 
which  wind  through  3,000  acres  of  scenic  forest  and 
open  meadow.  We've  invested  in  some  new  grooming 
equipment  for  this  season,  including  a  snow  tiller 
and  powder  maker,  so  track  conditions  should  be  better  than  ever!  Two  trailside  shelters  offer  not 
only  pleasant  rest  stops  but  also  spectacular  views  across  the  surrounding  Hilltown  countryside. 
We  keep  the  wood  stove  burning  in  the  toasty-warm  Arthur  D.  Budd  Visitor  Lodge  where, 
this  season,  we  will  offer  snowshoe  rentals  for  the  first  time  and,  of  course,  our  ever-popular 
hot  chocolate! 

Notchview  is  open  daily  from  8  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  Remember,  Notchview's  high  elevation 
(over  2,000  feet!)  means  more  reliable  snowfall  and  a  longer  ski  season.  Think  of  us  in  March 
and  April!  As  always,  Trustees  Members  ski  for  free.  Ski  tickets  for  non-members  cost  $7  for 
adults  (groups  $6)  and  $2  for  children  aged  6-12.  Ski  events  are  held  throughout  the  winter 
including  Ski  Fest  2000  and  Moonlight  Ski  Evenings  (see  the  Calendar  on  page  9). 

Trustees  members  can  join  the  Notchview  Ski  Club  which  meets  on  selected  afternoons  for  a 
brief  ski  lesson  and  a  few  hours  of  skiing  in  the  company  of  friends.  For  more  information  and  daily 
snow  reports,  call  413/684-0148  or  visit  www.xcski.org.  Notchview  is  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Route  9  in  Windsor.  From  the  intersection  of  Routes  8A  and  9,  take  Route  9  east  one  mile.  The 
entrance  and  parking  area  will  be  on  your  left.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  you! 

Please  tell  us  about  your  favorite  day  trip  to  one  of  our  83  reservations!  We'll  highlight  it  here  in  Special  Places.  Mail  to: 
Editor,  Special  Places,  Headquarters,  Long  Hill,  572  Essex  Street,  Beverly,  MA  01915-1530  or  email  us  at  cmdept@ttor.org  £~ 


CHRISTMAS 
TREES 


Buy  your 
Christmas 
tree  at  Notchview 
and  support  our  forest 
stewardship  program!  Balsam 
firs,  Scots  pines,  and  Norway 
spruces  are  available  for  sale  in 
two  sizes:  3-4  feet  and  very  large — 
12  feet  and  up.  Come  on  Saturday, 
December  4th  from  I  -  4  p.m.  or  call 
Notchview  to 
arrange 
a  visit. 


